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The Toys' Little Day" 

BY GEORGIA WOOD PANG BORN 




HERE was a strange- 
ness about that Novem- 
ber evening. It met the 
returning Daddy even 
on the threshold of his 
home - coming, I h e 
children stood oddly 
away from his suit-case, and no hands 
were thrust into his bulging pockets. 

"We can't have any more toys/* said 
they with that smug importance always 
assumed by the bearers of ill news. And 
when they had exchanged portentous 
stares with him over this, Ethel piled on 
another effect, 

"All the toys have gone away/' said 
she. 

"Not the Hon/' amended Oscar, 
eagerly. 

"No," said Ethel, looking down at 
Oscar with kindly patronage, "the lion 
hid under the bed, and the rocking-horse 
was too big, and Poor Doll — well, Mother 
said she could stay. But all the others 
are in the dark place under the roof. 
The closet in the attic where the screens 
stay in winter and the Brownie lives. 
Now it's called 'the Place of Gone- 
away s. 5 " 

"Why— How did it happen?" he 
asked with startled perplexity. 

"We were naughty," was the cheerful 
explanation in Ethel's high, incisive 
tones. 

"Naughty!" He looked upward at 
the silent but critical audience of one 
who stood upon the stairs. 

"Tell Daddy how it happened," 
floated down softly. 

"We-ell," began Ethel, slowly, 
"Mother told us to pick 'em up. And 
we didn't." She assumed a bravado in 
the recital that was as transparent as 
tears. It was evidently no light matter. 
"We were naughty." 

Oscar gave an illustrative stamp with 
his foot. 

"I was very naughty!*' said he with 
pride. 



"Then," resumed Ethel, "Mother 
said if we didn't pick them up, she'd 
sweep them up. We said we didn't 
care. ' 

"We said we didn't care," squealed 
Oscar, delightedly, jumping rapidly from 
the lowest step to the floor, and repeat- 
ing the feat many times. "See what I 
can do/' he joyously commanded. 

"Then Mother said/' went on Ethel, 
"that all the toys would have to go 
away until after Christmas and we 
couldn't have any more until then, even 
if you brought some home to-night. And 
we said she could have them. So she 
did." 

At the close of her narrative Ethel 
made the gesture of one about to climb 
and was quickly swung to Daddy's 
shoulder, whence she looked upward at 
her mother gravely for a moment, as the 
mother thought with a pang, critically* 

As to the Daddy, his under lip did not 
exactly come out, but the shine of his 
glasses upturned to Authority was like 
the gleam of tears. Authority spoke 
hastily, with troubled but kind severity: 

"Whatever you've got there will be 
all the nicer at Christmas. Santa Claus 
will be glad to use them then, I'm sure/* 
Authority came down the stairs with a 
somewhat one-sided smile of greeting: 

"I — 1*11 talk it all over with you when 
they're in bed," said she. 

"Oscar has taken the Hon to bed with 
him/' said she, when the small, quiet 
hour of grown-ups was at last come and 
she sought him in the library. "Be 
careful if you go near the crib; its feet 
stick out six inches from the side. Ethel 
took Poor Doll. She's got it all wrapped 
up in a hair ribbon like a bandage, be- 
cause it hasn't any clothes. Poor Doll 
was her very first, you know, and the 
only one to which she has shown the 
feast faithfulness. Daddy, don't you 
know those children have too many 
toys? At Ethel's age 1 made paper 
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dolls. T don't know what I'd have 
thought if Pd had one quarter as many 
toys as our children have/' 

''You'd have liked em, wouldn't 
you?" 

*' And I'd have liked unlimited candy, 
too, I suppose, but I'm not sure it would 
have been good for me," 

"Toys," he murmured, thoughtfully. 
He shaded his eyes with his hand and 
marked idly upon the blotter with his 
pen. " [ suppose it is selfishness, really, 
this bringing them home. The look of 
their faces when the door opens. . . ." 

"It doesn 3 t need the toys to make 
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them look at you like that!" she an- 
swered, quickly, 

"Of course, I know -but — the mo- 
ment is so wonderful. . , . One wishes 
to intensify and prolong It. And then 
I admit I count on that visit to the 
toy-shop. After a particularly exas- 
perating day, as soon as I get in among 
that innocent painted trash I can cure 
myself of discontent with a couple of red 
and green rubber balls." 

His eyes rested sadly upon the un- 
opened suit-case. Mrs. Heath fidgeted 
— it was like punishing one of the chil- 
dren, yet she felt that she must not yield 
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her point, and she went on to plead m one direction— I should be still sor- 
rather querulously. rier, I think, to have made one in the 

"It's getting on toward Christmas, other. Did 1 ever tell you about the 
you know, and when they seemed so in- skates I had when I was a boy?" 
different about their toys to-day, i He lit his meerschaum, and settling 
couldn't help wondering where their into the comfortable depths of his chair, 
appetite for their tree was to come from looked into the fire with twinkling remi- 
if they are already so sated; and so when niscence. "Poor little cuss!" he said, 
they were really naughty and disobedi- thoughtfully, then turned with quick 
ent I took that way of punishing them, defensive: 

And really, they've had more fun with "My father was the best man in the 
the empty porch and the bare nursery world. Don't forget that, you know." 
floor. If you could have seen them!" "Of course," she assented, hut with 

He nodded. " I can understand that, mental reservations. 
And yet — if I have made a mistake "But people of that day sometimes 

had great ideas about 
not spoiling children, 
I don't know— I sus- 
pect in many cases it 
was a question merely 
of the easiest way for 
the parents just as it 
is now; easy to with- 
hold in times of less 
prosperity — easy now 
to give, when toys are 
many and cheap — easy 
always to find a prin- 
ciple to justify one's 
inclination. That 
wouldn't apply to my 
father, of course. He 
was well-to-do, and he 
cared greatly for his 
children. But the 
meager thrift of the 
Pilgrim Fathers was 
strong in him. He 
didn't intend to have 
us spoiled by indul- 
gence. Well, we 
weren't. Not by in- 
dulgence/* His face 
darkened thought- 
fully, and she knew he 
was thinking of a dear 
black sheep. 

"As to those skates 
of mine," he returned 
to his tale with a rue- 
ful laugh: "I was a 
little chap, and it took 
me all winter shovel- 
ing snow to earn the 
money fot them. The 
violets had come by 

" YOL! Li AVE THIS CHRISTMAS TO ME- I'VE GOT THINGS ALL PLANNED" the time I had CHOUgh* 
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That next winter was so warm that I was 
forbidden to skate at all on account of 
the ice being thin. And the following 
winter when I tried them on they were 
too small. I exchanged them, got cheat- 
ed in my bargain, and — well — I never 
skated at all when I was a boy. There's 
lots of health and strength for a boy ro be 
had out of skating. Besides, that sort of 
disappointment has nothing wholesome 
about it so far as I have been able to 
discover. It discourages a kid; puts lead 
on his heels and elbows. I've been so 
afraid of doing something like that to 
'em. 1 don't believe that laying the 
whole contents of a toy-shop at their 
feet could be worse." 

He smiled — there was something fur- 
tive in the brilliancy of that smile — 
then grew very serious. "But I'd hate 
to have anything spoil their appetite 
for this Christmas. I want this Christ- 
mas to stand out as the archtype, 
this tree to be the one tree of their 
whole childhood that they will remem- 
ber when they look back at it— no 
longer children; look back out of the 
lonely places, . , « for such there must 
be you know, my dear, and ... we 
shall not be there." He had leaned 
toward her, his words coming in that 
subdued, eager hurry with which one 
offers the thoughts of one's inner sanctu- 
ary. "All lives have their places of ' sand 
and thorns/ We can't prevent it. 
Storms of temptation and despair . . . 
of physical pain. . . His face clouded 
with an old sorrow. 

" I don't think the memory of a happy 
childhood would have hurt Connie when 
he lay dying in Mexico." Connie had 
been the black sheep and younger 
brother. 

"You see/ 1 he went on, "how I re- 
member those wretched skates of mine. 
1 want to give them something to re- 
member that will be bright, that will 
make them say, 1 How they loved us!' 
and want to pass on the message to their 
own children. It won't be the toys that 
they'll remember then, it will be us, and 
they will understand a little of how 
much we — wanted good things for them/' 

She was silent before his fervor, but 
her imagination worried none the less 
over the bills, over needed repairs and 
household equipment outworn. 



"But," she hazarded at last, almost 
with tears, "couldn't we make it bright 
and pretty without — spending much?" 

He laughed oddly and avoided her eye, 

"You leave this Christmas to me," 
he commanded. "I've got things all 
planned. In fact," and he palpably 
blushed, "there'll be things coming 
'most any time now. I've been order- 
ing early, to get ahead of the Christ- 
mas congestion of traffic. So don't be 
shocked if things begin to come when 
I'm not here, will you? And — the 
tree — Trimming it is your job. I'd be 
an awful duffer at that. But make it 
shine, won't you? There'll be quite a 
lot of shiny stuff to do it with, I want 
it garish. It can't be too bright. The 
time of toys is so short. But they are 
such a tremendous power — the toys! 
And joy! A day all joy! no sad memo- 
ries, no foreboding, no knowledge of 
evil! What a marvel we can make of it! 
Of course we've got to give ourselves 
too, or they'll get sated and tired and 
quarrelsome. This starvation diet you're 
putting them on " — he grinned slightly — 
"that's a pretty good idea. If they can 
hold out," he added. 

" If you can hold out, you mean," she 
retorted, still unreconciled, for a dreary 
procession of gap-toothed china, ragged 
table-linen, and worn rugs passed sadly 
before her eyes. "And 1 don't think it's 
good business to wear the same overcoat 
four years." 

"Oh! is it four years?" he said in 
some surprise. "To be sure* I got it 
the winter Oscar came." 

"And if you're working this way at 
night just to buy them things they don't 
actually need," she went on, "what 
good would all the toys do if you were 
to break down?" 

For she had been noticing, as he talked, 
how thin the line of his cheek was, and 
the thickness of the pile of manuscript 
that lay at his hand. The dreariness of 
legal work had never seemed so dreary. 

"Oh, this—" He shifted a paper so 
that the pile was covered. "It rests 
me. Really it does." 

He rose with the air of one who must 
be about his business, and kissed her, 
but still with that shy air of guilt. 

"Don't you worry about Christmas, 
old lady," he reiterated. 
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And with that she had to be content. 

Had one of the children cried? No, 
the faces in the night light were like 
sleeping June roses. The lion's feet still 
stuck out from the side of the crib, 
exactly as they had done two hours 
before when she had manueuvered about 
them in order to reach a brown wisp of 
his hair with a kiss. The short arm lay 
relaxed over the brute's plush neck; no 
trouble there. And Ethel — her cheek 
lay softly against Poor Doll's hard one, 
and the eyes of the toys were the 
only open ones. But somewhere some- 
thing was wrong. The instinct of the 
mother who sleeps with one eye and one 
ear ever alert could not be mistaken. 
Some need had called her — urgently. 

She slipped softly to the stairhead. 
The clock struck two, solemnly, and light 
was still streaming from the half-open 
library door. And then while she hesi- 
tated,, Daddy came slowly into the light. 
He was grasping the door-handle, lean- 
ing on it heavily, and one hand was 
pressed to his side. He looked up, and, 
meeting her anxious eyes, saia, but 
softly, not to disturb the babies, "I'm 
afraid I'm ill." 

It was a violent and terrifying illness. 
When the doctor finally came, the house 
was placed under military rule forth- 
with. The children were hurried off, 
barely with their breakfast, for an in- 
definite stay at an aunt's. Women with 
white caps came, and following hard 
upon them a load of strange furniture, 
smelling of dreadful cleanness. 

They entered the nursery and stripped 
it bare. A great clean room it was, at 
the top of the house, light and airy. 
They changed it all about, refurnishing 
it grotesquely in white, and then they 
took Daddy up there — all alone; they 
wouldn't let her in though she pleaded 
ever so hard. 

The first snow was graying the air. 
This reminded her of Christmas and 
yesterday's worry about the too many 
toys. Had she objected to his bringing 
home too many toys for the children? 
Had the wild ecstasy of their greeting 
seemed too much? Alas! there would be 
none to-night — nor to-morrow night — a 
great grim chance that it would never 
happen any more. 



She wandered restlessly from room to 
room, her hands dragging about and 
about against each other. "Was it like 
this, then, when it was / who was shut 
away, and he waited and waited to 
hear?" 

A heavy wagon drove up through the 
snow. She hurried down to prevent 
noise. An immense crate bearing the 
name of a toy firm was being delivered. 
She directed it to be set inside the 
dining-room door, and sat down before 
it, staring wretchedly. Would they 
never be through — up-stairs ? I he smell 
of ether crept down to her, whispering 
terrible things. Then as she looked at 
the crate there came an eagerness to see 
and touch the things he had thought 
pretty. 

Restlessly, she found a hammer and 
pried off a board with as little noise as 
she could manage. 

Something grumbled and groaned 
within a tissue wrapping, and then the 
dainty horns of a cow stuck out. A 
perfect little beast, some eighteen inches 
long, with an elfin perfection of detail 
and a tendency to low mournfully when- 
ever you changed its position. She 
glanced at the price-mark, and pushed 
the lovely toy away with a frightened 
look. If the rest or the things were on 
the same scale, the sum total of them 
added to the heartbreaking expense of 
what was going on up-stairs would not 
leave very much of their year's income. 

Then with a rush of different feeling 
she laid her cheek against the sleek side 
of the little cow and sobbed tearlessiy. 
Oh — what did anything matter — any- 
thing — while Daddy was in danger! 
And — oh, why had she grieved him 
about the toys on thai night of ail others! 

And so the surgeon found her, weeping 
among the toys when he came down to 
say: 'Mr. Heath came through splen- 
didly. He's one of those steel-fibered men 
who stand up to things that would send 
your trained athlete under. Christmas, 
eh? He looked admiringly at the collec- 
tion. ** Let's see, Christmas is — - Why, 
he can make his first trip downstairs 
on Christmas Day — rnd a very jolly 
time you'll have of it, I expect." 

The Heath babies were not supposed 
to be sung to sleep; nevertheless, it took 
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a vast amount of it on Christmas Eve 
before their eyes would shut. "1 saw 
three ships a-sailing," Mother sang pa- 
tiently a dozen times; then, "Hark! 
the herald angels sing"; and, 41 little 
town of Bethlehem." She was drooping 
with sleep herself long before she de- 
tected the. welcome sound of Oscar's 
small but manly snore, or Ethel had 
found a comfortable position for Poor 
Dolt; but when both cribs at last had 
ceased to shake she sang, "He shall feed 
His flock,'' above their unconscious little 
heads, and touched their soft hair once 



more before she went down to trim the 
tree. 

She must do it all alone, no matter 
how sleepy she was, for Daddy was 
saving himself, reluctantly, for the great 
to-morrow when he was to come down 
for the first time. From the isolated 
grandeur of the third floor he had stipu- 
lated that when she ordered the tree it 
must be a big one. He had promised 
Ethel, he said, that the tippest top was 
to touch the ceiling; and promises to 
children, he reminded her anxiously, 
must be kept with a rigidity of faith. 
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So the tippest top brushed the ceiling. 
Mother having craftily adjusted the 
star and the angel before it was lifted to 
its upright position. 

fl U morning stars together — " she 
sang under her breath as she mounted 
the step-ladder and began the festooning. 
The decorations were amazing; the 
opened box as it lay on the table shone 
out as if with the jewels of some lovely 
giant lady, and the tree, as one bright 
thing followed another, glittered and 
shimmered and blazed into the very 
king of all Christmas trees, a thing of 
jewels and cloth of gold, even as Daddy 
had instructed her. "Let it be garish. 
Let it shine all over as an arch type." 
Well, she could make it that, she 
thought, her eyes widening before the 
glitter. So she tied on stars until her 
arms ached, and then the balls like 
monstrous sapphires, rubies* emeralds, 
topazes — and hung the festoons as 
painstakingly as if she were trimming a 
ball gown. 

After that came the placing of the 
gifts. The price-marks still spelled 
terror, yet she could enjoy them, too, 
reluctantly. They w T ere all so pretty, so 
very pretty; so exactly what she herself 
would have loved to get for them. And 
of course you couldn't expect a man to 
realize the multitude of things about the 
house that were really necessary — and 
now the dreadful expense of his illness! 

Such a doll! Mother hung it to the 
strongest branch, and even that bent 
perilously low with it. So she suspended 
it from two branches by means of strong 
black threads attached to its pink slip- 
pered feet and about its waist so that it 
would seem exactly as if making a flying 
jump out of the tree straight into 
Ethel's arms. A doll with a wonderful 
face — not the foolish, staring, black- 
browed, tooth-displaying person that is 
so tiresome, 

" She can't abuse that!'* said Mother, 
looking at the creature wonderingly as 
it swung lightly above her. 

And there was a new lion. Fancy! 
As if the one they already had were not 
enough. This was because Ethel had 
complained that when she rode races 
with Oscar the rocking-horse could not 
really cover any ground, and so the lion 
always won. Well — if Daddy wanted to 



see both his children careering about on 
lions— 

The lion had to stand under the tree. 
He was too impossibly big to even at- 
tempt to stand among the branches. 
Then came the wonderful little cow T for 
Oscar, lowing mournfully as it was 
placed among the stars. And then 
books, picture blocks, a toy stable, a 
doll house, a Noah's ark, paint-boxes. 

But at last it was done. The tree 
stood, a thing of unbelievable bright- 
ness — so pretty, so pretty! she thought, 
smiling at it through tears* Was it a 
beacon that he had called it? Well, 
surely it should be that — something 
they would be able to see through the 
years. One would think it might be so. 

" There's one present of yours you can 
open," he had said, with an embarrassed 
look. "It isn't much, hut — it is the 
best I have/' 

Wonde rmg, she now selected it from 
the pile of things, not toys, which she 
had been forbidden to touch. A s/nall, 
flat package- With an amused smile 
she found when she opened it that it was 
merely one of the gift-books of the 
season: a collection of clever little essays 
about children, brightly illustrated in 
color, which she had already seen on the 
tables of other people but had not read. 
*'I suppose," she thought, * 4 he thinks it 
expresses some of his own ideas/' and 
she settled down to read, so that she 
could talk with him about it in the 
morning. "The Toys* Little Day," ran 
the title. 

But she was too drowsy to read* 
Irresistibly drowsy — hungry., too. If 
Paul had been able to trim tne tree with 
her, he would have been making a 
" rabbit " now. But he was asleep (thank 
God, only asleep!) and she was too lazy 
to do tt for herself. The golden tree 
blurred. Striving against her heavy lids 
to read in the little book she distin- 
guished something that made her smile 
— it was so like Paul himself: 

u Happiness is an enrichment that the 
young life needs just as a seedling needs 
the right enrichment at its very sprout- 
ing if it is to hold its own in a more 
indifferent soil later/' And again, "It 
isn't by too much giving of toys that we 
spoil them so much as by neglecting to 
give ourselves at the same time." 
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Why! Those had been almost the 
very words he had used that evening 
before he was ill! For a moment the 
coincidence startled her awake and set 
her in the path of stern self-questioning. 
Was it her fault, then, that they had be- 
come confused with their riches? If she 
had played with them more instead of 
leaving them so much with Delia, might 
they not have been learning, their hands 
growing skilful, their sense of order de- 
veloping? Perhaps toys were as impor- 
tant as the details of a well-kept house. 

This thought followed her downward 
in the descending spiral of sleep, to a 
dream in which the tree still stood in its 
place, and she still sat before it; but 
there were two others in the room, a 
woman and her little child who seemed 
to have come in to sec the tree* A poor 
woman — something odd and foreign 
about her. She and the child looked up 
at the tree with bright, dark eyes, not 
envious, not in any way disapproving, 
but seeming only happy in its beauty. 
And in the dream there was a shining 
about them, a brightness that grew and 
in which the tree grew even brighter; 
she thought that she knelt. . . . 

There was a noise of children's laugh- 
ter—Ethers and Oscar's. She opened 
her eyes. The mysterious visitors were 
gone and she was in the easy-chair, the 
little book in her hand. The tumult 
increased — the light-heavy thudding of 
unshod feet overhead. That meant that 
they were running about with their 
stockings. 

Somebody in the room laughed, and 
there was Daddy in his wheeled chair. 
" Merry Christmas ! " said he. The win- 
dows were still dark, but the hall clock 
boomed six times. 

"I'm so sorry we waked you," he said, 
with an eager ring in his voice* " But 
we can't hold back the children any 
longer. They've been awake since five, 
and are through with their stockings. 
You've certainly arranged things won- 
derfully/' He looked up at the tree. 
"It docs shine!" said he. "They'll re- 
member it." 

The nurse went out discreetly, and she 
let him pull her head down to his thin 
shoulder, He saw the book and touched 
it in an embarrassed way. 



"Did you— read it?" he asked. "1 
ut it in as a sort of explanation, you 
now—" As he lifted it and started to 
turn the pages, a card dropped out into 
her lap, 

"W r hat is this?" she asked. He 
looked at her oddly while she read. 

"Hadn't you seen it before?" 

"With a Merry Christmas from the 
author to his wife," she read. But even 
put as plainly as that, her understand- 
ing of it was slow to awake* 

"Now you see why I plunged," he 
said, "It's — it's really quite a lot. I'd 
been doing these paragraphs for some 
time, off and on, for Burn ham, not 
thinking much about it until he sug- 
gested they'd go well in a holiday book. 
And really, you know, it's surprising — 
there must be a lot of other people that 
care as much for children as we do — " 
He smiled whimsically. 

"You!" seemed to be all that she 
could say. 

"And you know," he went on, "that 
sort of thing pays when it does succeed. 
Why, I've fairly chuckled to myself as 
I watched the white-capped young per- 
sons pottering around here and counted 
up the surgeon's visits. It hasn't put 
us back a bit — Christmas and appendi- 
citis: all covered and enough left over 
for your spring hat. . . . Here they 
come/* 

They came with a shout — then .stood 
still, very still. The parents, watching 
the little faces, saw in their eyes a solemn 
wonder, a joy that answered any doubts 
as to the wisdom of their offering. So 
long they stood there, shy and reverent 
— then— No — they didn't go to the 
tree first, they went to Daddy and 
Mother, signifying by turning their 
backs and simply raising their arms 
that they were to be taken up. Mother 
took them (Daddy wasn't strong 
enough yet), and it was a long time 
before either was sufficiently recovered 
to descend from the easy-chair and in- 
vestigate the shining wonder more 
closely. 

The parents looked at each other 
across the soft heads, and the eyes of 
both were wet. 

"They will remember," said Mo- 
ther. 
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